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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins, 
(Continued from page 330.) 

1823, 10th month 24th. Visited the public 
almshouse, where there are kept at the ex- 
pense of the public, from 1200 to 2000 paupers. | 
At this Institution we visited the pin manufac- 
tory ; the labor being chiefly performed by con-| 
victs belonging to their State Penitentiary, 
with the assistance of a few paupers. My at-! 
tention was much attracted by the scene, in! 
all its branches. It was pleasing to behold! 
the different operations the pin passes through | 
to bring it to perfection. Ten processes are 
performed, beginning at the wire, to its com-| 
pletion ; and many people are employed in it 
men, women and children. 

We next visited the tread-mill, kept in op- 
eration by convicts condemned and destined 
thereunto by way of punishment for certain 
crimes committed by them. The process is 
simple and performed by machinery, by which 
means they grind all the meal wanted for the 
use of the almshouse during the year; and 
we were told it saved about $1200 expense to 
the Institution, annually. In one apartment 
there are two frames turned by men con- 
stantly stepping on them, and supporting 
themselves by an iron rod placed along bor- 
izontally over head, and running parallel 
with the frame, and they pass as they step 
from one end of the frame to the other, white 
men on one frame, and those of color on the 
other, and they take it by turns, 7 or 8 on 
the frame at a time, and continue about 8 or 
9 minutes on, and about as long off,—so they 
keep continually changing, when one comes 
off, at one end, another goes on at the other, 
and by this constant routine of laborious ex- 
ercise, the mill is kept going through the day. 

In a room above the men, female convicts 
(women of the city generally) are kept at 
work in like manner: white and colored on 
the same kind of frames as the men. The 
white females, more than any of the others, 
appeared the most brazen, and exhibited the 
most settled depravity, in a disgusting coun- 
tenance, that I ever beheld in any of the sex 
before. 

Many of the men were shackled with fetters 
and chains, probably to prevent their escape, 
or some mischief; and all very lightly clad, as 
the nature of their employment seemed to re- 
quire—much exertion being necessary to per- 
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form the operation. The females appeared to 
be clothed with one garment only—neither 
stockings nor shoes. On the whole the spec- 
tacle to me was an affecting one; though it 


jmay, for aught I know, be a useful one; a 


melancholy display of the depravity of hu- 
man nature. Met with dear Thomas Willis, 
from Long Island. 

25th. Taking asolemn and affectionate leave 
of divers Friends, I embarked for Providence. 
The wind and the current being strong against 
us, we anchored in the evening near Hurl- 
gate in the Sound, it being dangerous against 
wind and tide, to attempt the passage, and 
especially as it was coming on dark. My 
mind was covered with solemnity—I slept 
pretty well most of the night. 
Friend with me, no one among about forty 
passengers, whom I knew or recollect to have 
ever seen before. I made but little acquaint- 
ance w 

26th. At 7 o’clock in the morning weighed 
anchor, and proceeded on our voyage. 
wind high, and the sea and weather boister- 
ous. First day of the week. Amid the boister- 
ous and contending elements—the howling of 
wind and roaring of the waves—the mind is 
solemnized, and quietness as a canopy spreads 
over it. Though dark and dreary without, 
through mercy a ray of celestial light beams 
within, in which there is rest—an anchor to 
the soul, sure and steadfast. About 1 o’clock 
A. M., anchored in Newport harbor, with the 
storm increased to a gale. 

27th. 
to the Boarding School, and found Friends 
were generally well and apparently glad to 
receive me. 

28th. Rode home, where I found my dear 
wife and all friends pretty well; and with 
gladness of heart they received me again into 
the bosom of society in my own native land: 
where my mind settled down in sweetness of 
that peace which is the true Christian’s joy 
—the strength of his life, and the ample re- 
ward of all his toil and faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of his duty—and which the world can 
neither give nor take away, and with which 
the stranger cannot intermeddle. Alleluiab. 
In this journey I have travelled about three 
thousand one hundred and seventy-eight miles. 

1824, Ist mo. 8th. Before this, our Month- 
ly Meeting, I was drawn to spread a concern, 
which had some time rested with me, to at- 
tend the approaching Quarterly Meeting at 
Providence and Smithfield, and to visit some 
meetings and places within the limits of those 
Quarters ; which, being deliberately consider- 
ed, was united with, and a minute was granted 
for that purpose. And the concern being 
opened in the women’s meeting, much unity 
and sympathy were expressed. There is a 
satisfaction in all such concerns, in proceed- 
ing according to the good order of Friends, 
and much strength derived from the sym- 
pathy manifested on such occasions. When 
a stranger in far distant lands, the recollec- 
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tion, on retrospection, has opened a source of 
consolation and encouragement to the mind, 
when brought low under the weight of exer- 
cise attending the important engagement. 

31st. Left home with my kinsman and 
friend Daniel Johnson, and rode to Provi- 
dence, in the State of Rhode Island, and put 
up at Friends’ Boarding School. My health 
having long been feeble, great depression of 
mind rendered it more so. 

2nd mo. Ist. First day of the week; at 
both Friends’ meetings in town; in the morn- 
ing had some small matter to communicate, 
which brought some relief. Afternoon, silent. 
In the evening returned to the School and 
bad a meeting with the scholars and family 
of that Institution, where way opened for a 
free communication. Went to Moses Brown’s 
to lodge, where we spent the evening in free 
and interesting converse with that venerable 
and worthy personage, now about 85 years 
of age ; and yet active and useful in his sphere 
as a citizen, a Friend, an elder in the Church: 
lively and green in very advanced age. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


A Cruise Among the Windward Islands. No. 10. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. Ist, 1885. 

Some weeks have elapsed since we quitted 
the Barracouta, and though no pitchings of 
ithe writing table or fresh sea breezes disturb- 
ing the paper have bad to be contended with, 
other matters have delayed the concluding 
letter. 

Upon our first ride on the island of St. 
Christopher, our minds naturally reverted to 
ithe past, when the dark cloud of slavery rest- 
ed on all the West Indies, and we realized 
that we had entered upon historic grounds, 
to which a little over fifty years ago the civil- 
ized world turned with momentous interest. 

We were now among a people whose fathers 
and mothers were enslaved, and, as we passed 
from estate to estate, and considered that the 
lust of power in the human heart could in 
these surroundings find favorable conditions, 
and plausible reasons for oppression of a 
weaker race, we mentally queried: were the 
people really free ? 

Our observations did not reach the politi- 
cal status of the different classes of the in- 
babitants, nor did we see beneath the surface 
of society, but so far as we did observe there 
is genuine freedom in its public sense, and the 
social status of the races is far better equal- 
ized than in the American States. 

A brutal age of the world established Afri- 
can slavery, and though the latter years of 
the eighteenth and the early years of the 
nineteenth century were marked by advanc- 
ing ideas of national liberty, and of the re- 
finements of civilization, yet the sensibilities 
of the people on the subject of slavery were 
still much deadened through being long ac- 
customed to it, and the system was supposed 
|to be inseparable from a profitable tilling of 
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the land in countries where the negroes were] “He was at Northrepps Hall, when on the 
the best suited to the climate. As we rode|10th of September, a large pile of letters came 
along it was a pleasing theme to dwell upon,|in with the Colonial stamps upon them. Well 
that notwithstanding all this and the great|knowing that they would contain the long- 
vested interests intimately connected with|locked-for intelligence, he took them, still 
the institution of slavery, the great English|sealed, in his band, and walked out into the 
heart had been aroused by the presentations] wood, desiring no witness but One, of the 
of high principle and justice brought to bear}emotion and anxiety he experienced. He 
upon it by the handful of earnest, devoted,|opened them ; and deep, indeed, was his joy 
untiring, divinely assisted men who espoused |and gratitude to God, when he found that 
the negroes’ cause, and that after many waver-jone letter after another was filled with ac- 
ings, slavery was rooted from the nation’s|counts of the admirable conduct of the ne- 
breast and the shackles forever stricken from|groes on the great day of freedom. Through- 


England’s slaves. 


out the Colonies the churches and chapels 


The Republic of America has no such|had been thrown open, and the slaves had 


brilliant record of moral triumph. 


There |crowded into them on the evening of the 31st 
were men as earnest, as devoted, as far-jof July. 


As the hour of midnight approach- 


seeing as the anti-slavery men of England,|ed, they fell upon their knees and awaited 
but the ruling American heart was too cor-;the solemn moment, all hushed in silent prayer. 


rupt to yield to them. 


of America was a political element of the na-|they sprang upon their feet, and through 
tion, to a degree unknown in England, but|every island rang the glad sound of thanks- 
while England was honest and straight for-|giving to the Father of all, for the chains 
ward, America was time-serving and com-|were broken, and the slaves were free !” 


promising, and through compromising made 
a conflict inevitable. The compromising rais- 
ed hopes of domination which the progress of 
the age could not admit of; failure of hopes 
produced wounded pride; wounded pride re- 
sulted in recklessness, and the black man in 
America emerged from slavery at the cost of 
untold millions of the nation’s treasure,—at 
the far greater cost of the moral degradation 
of the people, and at the dreadful cost of a 
carnage of thousands on thousands of white 
men by the hands of each other, ushering 





souls within the confines of eternity ina state’ 
of preparation for appearing at the judgment 


seat too awful to contemplate. 

The history of the struggle in England of 
the light of liberty with the dark spirit of 
slavery, is too long for condensation in a few 


lines, but is interestingly told in the memoirs’ 


As predicted by Buxton, the negroes peace- 
ably resumed their work the following week. 

Returning to the incidents of our journey, 
but little remains to be said on subjects not 
already touched upon. As at home, so in 
travelling, whether on shipboard or on shore, 
we find pictures of the varied aspects of bn- 
man life and of human allotments. 

Among the ship's company of passengers, 
and officers and servants, there were those 
with whom life had not been all enjoyment, 
and with whom the dispensations of sufferings 
and afflictions and disappointments had left 
their traces. 

In the counting-house ot a wealthy mer- 
chant I listened to a tale of great affliction in 
the loss of his wife and narrow escape of his 
own life, through a recent fire, which destroy- 
ed his residence, a dispensation which had 


of Thomas Fowell Buxton, on whose shoul-|left a chastened spirit and a depth of sorrow 


ders fell the mantle of William Wilberforce. | 
Suffice it to say, that the 1st of 8th month, ! 


1834, was decreed as the day on which 


British Colonies, plantations and possessions ;” 
and as that day drew on, great anxiety pre- 
vailed in England, for the enemies of the 


touching the sympathies of any heart. Sit- 
ting by the side of many of the merchants, a 
‘quietness of spirit and subduedness of feeling 


thoughtfulness. 





Among the blacks there occasionally crop- 
ped out a sentiment of religion in pleasant 


cause had predicted bloodshed, rioting, drunk-|contrast of much that was careless and frivo- 


enness and confusion as the sure result of|lous. 


emancipation. 
the House of Lords, “If emancipation were 


On Nevis Island a traveller reported 


Buxton, when asked before that having asked for a glass of water at a! 


house by the roadside, and finding that it had 


to take place to-day, what would the negroes|cost some trouble to get it, as the cistern had 
do to-morrow?” replied, “'To-morrow they|to be unlocked for the purpose, he expressed 


would, I think, take a holiday ; so they would 
on Saturday ; on Monday I expect they would 
go to work, if you paid them for it.” 

Intense must have been the strain upon 
Buxton’s mind as the great day approached. 
Five days before, being First-day, he wished 


regret for the trouble he had given, and was 
answered,-“ We are told ‘to entertain stran- 
gers, for thereby some have entertained an- 
gels unawares.’ ” 

_ A poor woman near Sandy Point, who said 
she was sick, and asked for aid, on being 








to have a season of deep retirement of soul,/questioned what she depended on for a living, 
of earnest prayer and close communion with) replied, “On the mercies of God.” 


his God, and for this purpose went toa Friends’ 
meeting, and after deep humiliation as to a 
sense of himself, he prayed for the “ outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on those 700,000 op- 
pressed and persecuted children of our com- 
mon Father, who will be liberated on that 
day.” 

The eventful day came and went. No 
magic wire beneath the seas then flashed the 
daily news of distant climes, and no swift 
running steamships then brought the weekly 
mails, but they were carried on the slower 
wings of the uncertain winds, 


Doubtless through the islands, as elsewhere, 
there is much of that form of religious con- 


versation, which Dymond somewhere speaks’ 


of as one of the banes of the religious world! 


And, doubtless, there is much that is irrelig-! 
ious among all classes, but that there is no} 


religion cannot be believed, and it would be 
a cheering thing if the seed that does exist 
could be so watered as to flourish more con- 
spicuously. 

About three o’clock on the morning 
27th of 3d month, we awoke by the stopping 
of the engine for the taking on of the pilot, 


of the! be removed. 


and looking out, could see the lights of the 
New Jersey coast, and by daylight we were 
nearing Sandy Hook. 

No tall Palmistes waved a welcome from 
the highlands of the bay, and no waving cane 
fields spread their soft green colors before ug 
but the clean shaved banks of the harbor look. 
ed pleasant to us on that frosty morning, for 
they were our native land. 

The transfer boat landed us at the Battery 
about ten o’clook, and refreshed by the ex. 
ceeding beauty of the portion of our Heavenly 
Father's footstool which we had been permit. 
ted to look upon,—furnished with new themes 
for reflection in thoughtful hours, by the 
ever-changing views of life and Nature’s won. 
ders,—dipped in human sympathy with the 
trials and cares of those among whom we had 
journeyed, whether of the merchant princes 


True the slave power| When twelve sounded from the chapel bells,|or the lowly peasants,—raised a little in 


feeble tribute of adoration of the majesty of 
Him “who taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing,” but bowed in spirit in a measure of 
reverent thankfulness for the unmerited blegg: 
ing vouchsafed us of preservation from all 
perils, we closed our cruise among the Wind- 
ward Islands. 





For ‘‘ The Friend,” 


Recollections of Rachel Price, 


(Continued from page 333.) 

I believe children are often visited with the 
tendering influence of Divine love in their 
jhearts, even in early childhood. When I look 
|back to the many precious feelings that I was 
favored with in early life, my mind is clothed 
with gratitude to the Author of my existence 
for his care of me. Often when my pious 
/parents were concerned to collect us, their 
numerous offspring, together and read, or 
cause to be read, the Scriptures or some other 
good book, the sweet impressions that I some 
times felt, remain fresh in my recollection, 
now in advanced age.* I mention this for 
the encouragement of parents who may have 
young families growing up around them, to 





i : ae & take up the cross and invite the children to 
“slavery shall cease, and be unlawful in the} was often felt, evincing an atmosphere of 


.getber, not merely in a formal manner, but 
| with sincere desires for mutual improvement. 
|Although parents may not see their pious 
labor and care crowned with success in all 
cases, yet I believe they will receive the re- 
ward of peace, with the hope that their con- 
cern and exercise may be like the bread cast 
upon the waters, found after many days. 
My parents were not stern or severe in their 
,commands, but kept the way open for advice 
and counsel. I seldom, if ever, parted with 
my dear mother, if it was only for a few days, 
without her saying to me something in this 
wise: “ Now thee will be from under our eye 
for a short time, but remember thou art al 
ways under the All-sceing Eye, that is wateb- 
ing over us in mercy.” Thus far I can say, 
iu the line of my own experience, the taking 
up of the cross in these respects (plainnessof 
dress and address) even before J felt the neces 
sity of it laid upon me from conviction, furthe 
than obedience to my parents’ wishes, I fount 


| 
| 





was of great advantage to me. 


My mind was often under the preparing] 
hand of Divine regard, and desires raised 8) 
‘times, that every thing in my heart which 


stood in opposition to the Divine Will, might 
Impressions were made updt 





* Seventy years. 


even this, trifling as it may appear to somé, 
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me, that I should sometime be called to pub- 

jigh the glad tidings of the Gospel of Peace 
andSalvation. The prospect of it was weighty, 
feeling my great inability for such an im- 

rtant work. My mind was often humbled 
ynder the consideration, and desires begotten 
to be rightly directed, not only in that serious 
engagement, but in the things of an outward 
nature. We had a prospect of removing to 
neat Birmingham, and when this was under 
consideration I had adream. I wish not to 
place any superstitious confidence in dreams, 
but we may remember that it is recorded in 
the Scriptures of Truth, that many important 
matters were confirmed by dreams. 

“I thought in my sleep I was at Concord, 
ata Friend’s house, preparing to go to Quar- 
terly Meeting; there seemed to be many 
Friends in the house, my dear friends Ann 
Pierce, Sarah Talbot, Hannah Trimble and 
Edith Sharpless. J thought the latter came 
tome while I was engaged in putting ona 
fine muslin bandkerchief, and placing a large 
white shawl over it, she seemed to look very 
earnestly at me, and said, ‘Thou must not 
wear such fine things when thou comes to 
Concord to live ; I have a handkerchief to put 
on thy neck, such a one as I used to wear 
myself.’ (E.S. had deceased several years pre- 
vious). I thought one of brown home-spun 
linen was put upon me, and my fine one which 
I had taken so much pains to fit on nicely, 
taken away. I concluded to be passive, think- 
ing that as soon as she was gone, I should lay 
her’s off and put my own on again. After 


going to the door, she returned, as if know- 
ing my thoughts, and said, ‘Thou must wear 
this covering I have put upon thy neck, do 
not put it off—I have worn one of exactly the 


same materials for many years.’ I thought 
her’s, which appeared to be large enough to 
cover her shoulders, looked very comfortable. 
When she added, ‘It may be a cross very 
great to thee at first, but when thou becomes 
united with the dear Friends at Concord, it 
may become easier than thou expects.’ I 
felt so much tried that [ replied, I do not 
know that we shall go to Birmingham to live, 
we are undecided. She seemed to look im- 
ee interested upon me, saying, ‘I be- 
ieve it will be right for you to go to Birming- 
ham, and for thee to wear this covering then, 
that I have placed upon thee.’ ” 

I awoke, and her look and manner with the 
impression made upon my mind were confirm- 
ing to me, that it was the mind of Best Wis- 
dom we should make the contemplated move. 
We became members of Birmingham Parti- 
cular Meeting, which was then a branch of 
Concord Monthly Meeting, (about 1791,) and 
s00n became associated with Friends in the 
weighty affairs of Society. 

. Some months after, the funeral of an an- 
cient Friend took place, on the morning of 
our week-day meeting; I pressed through 
some difficulties to get there. While stand- 
ing by the grave, I felt great awe and solem- 
nity cover my mind, and went into the meet- 
ing under the feeling. The great importance 
of true worship engaged my mind and I sat 
under the impression of it a considerable time, 
desiring that I might myself improve by the 
opening, when it came very forcibly upon me, 
that I must recommend it to others. This 
was a close trial to my nature, being the first 
time that I had ever felt the command en- 
forced with this language, “Now is the ac- 
ceptable time.” To give up was greatly in 


the cross, but I yielded and stood on my feet. 
In a broken voice and almost unintelligible 
manner I endeavored to say, “ God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth ; for it is such that 
He seeketh to worship Him.” I felt peace in 
obedience, and for some time continuing to 
be impressed with an apprehension of duty to 
offer a few short sentences in meeting I gen- 
erally submitted, though in great brokenness. 
In course of time a concern arose in Concord 
Monthly Meeting on account of deficiencies 
in attending meetings and other things. A 
committee was appointed to take the subject 
into consideration. It was thought best to 
visit some of the families—my name being 
mentioned in the appointment with several 
others, child as I was in experience, indeed in 
every way. It was concluded to visit each 
other in our own families first, then to proceed 
to those composing the Monthly Meeting. I 
was humbled under the weight of the appoint- 
ment, but submitted to what seemed to be 
required of me. It was, I think, of some use 
to myself to be thus engaged, though I do 
not know that it was to any others, but I 
found the reward of peace. I then knew a 
being united to those dear friends of Concord, 


and found among them nursing fathers and, 


nursing mothers indeed, with whom I wit- 
nessed that friendship that lasts beyond the 
limits of time. 


works to rewards, which remains precious to 
my heart. The unity of the spirit is the 
lasting bond of peace. 

(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Biographical Notes and Anecdotes, 
CHARLES TABER. 

Charles Taber was the son of Thomas and 
Hannah Taber, and became a member by 
convincement. Like his father and some 
other members of the family, hc was a worker 
in iron, being a blacksmith. In 1805 he was 


I feel a reverence for their: 
. ' 
memory now that they are removed from 


continuing to work at bis trade. While clear- 
ing their land, they had felled and trimmed 
up a large hemlock tree of sufficient length to 
make six cuts, and tapering to the top. The 
father said: “ Now boys, let us chop a race— 
I will take the butt cut, J., the eldest, the 
next, and on down to H., the youngest.” They 
took their respective places, and at a given 
signal the blows fell thick and fast, and the 
adjacent wood rang merrily and simultane- 
ously echoing the five axe-strokes. In a brief 
space of time, the younger son called out 
“off;” next the father; then the rest in quick 
succession. By such and other similar de- 
vices, they lightened the severe labor of land- 
clearing. 

His manner of speaking was somewhat 
peculiar, and arose probably from diffidence, 
and was continued from habit, which should 
have been corrected. He would rise and stand 
with his eyes closed or partly covered with 
a band, then commence in a slow, apparently 
embarrassed manner ; but becoming more ani- 
mated as he proceeded. His religious visits 
were mostly sbort and to families, and in 
family opportunities, where his lot was cast 
with bis friends. 

A few years after their removal to Farn- 
ham, his wife Eliza deceased. She had occa- 
sionally appeared in public, and bad been a 
consistent member in good esteem. He sub- 
sequently married Sally, daughter of William 
and Miriam Worth, valuable Friends of Starks- 
boro Meeting. 

Charles performed a pretty extensive visit 
in New England Yearly Meeting. At one of 
his meetings, a person stood up as if to speak. 
Nearly at the same time, but with his eyes 
closed, Charles also arose and stood. Both 
kept standing some time, but neither of them 
spoke. At length the other person sat down. 
In a short time Charles took his seat without 
speaking. Some said the Friend from Canada 
did not speak him down but he stood him 
down. The person had at times interrupted 
Friends’ meetings. Afterwards Charles ad- 


united in marriage with Eliza Brownell, who|dressed the meeting. Being one of those who 


also become a member by convincement and 
request. They resided in Starksboro, at the 
bottom of a rugged, rocky ravine, and by the 
side of Lewis creek, a small but rapid stream 


exercised that “charity which suffereth long 
and is kind,” he sometimes, on proper occa- 
sions, attended the meetings of other denomi- 
nations ; among whom he found great open- 


coming down from the Green Mountains. In| 
that place were a number of mills of different, 
kinds propelled by water. 

Friends bad to pass the grist-mill, going to 
and returning from their meeting. One of 
the millers was a pronounced atheist. He! 


ness to receive him and his messages of gospel 
love to bis fellow believers. But he always 
faithfully maintained the principles and testi- 
monies of our Society. 

One or two years before the division in 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, he attended it with a 


would say the Quakers are a foolish people.| 


They go past here twice a week to their meet- 
ings, pretending to worship a Deity, when 
there is no such a being in existence, and that 
men bad no souls to be either saved or lost. 
When he died he hoped it would be suddenly, 
and death would end all. Something was the 
matter with the large overshot water-wheel, 
which was about twenty feet in diameter. 
He went to look at it, and leaning forward, 
his apron caught in the wheel, drawing him 
after it on to the top of the wheel, which 
dashed bim down upon the rocks below, kill- 
ing him instantly. His singular and sudden 
death made a deep impression upon the com- 
munity. 

They were members of Starksboro Monthly 
Meeting, by which he was acknowledged a 
minister. Having a number of sons they con- 
cluded to remove to Farnbam, Canada East, 
and purchased a partly improved farm ; still 


minute, intending to visit some of its subor- 
dinate meetings. Some opposition to him 
was manifested and he became discouraged, 
tried and grieved, by seeing so much difficulty 





and contention amongst us for two or three 
days, and left the meeting, returning home 
without fully performing his visit. Some of 
his friends, who wished him to remain, feared 
he had not sufficiently beeded the injunction, 
“Take not your flight in the winter, neither 
on the sabbath day.” The day following, our 
meeting became more settled, and proceeded 
in the usual transaction of its business, It is 
ever desirable to be found, not only “ always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,” but also 
abiding in the true patience. 

His final close occurred earlier than might 
have been anticipated, in or near 1845, and 
about the fifty-eighth year of his age. Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty are called, but God bath chosen the 
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foolish things of the world to confound the biting, but all would be done decently and in 


wise, and things that are not to bring to 
naught the things that are, that no flesh. 
should glory in his presence. 





For ‘‘ ‘The Friend.” 
Simple Truths—No. 2. 


MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 

As meetings for discipline are for the trans- 
action of business relative to the well-being of 
the Church, and as we own Christ to be its. 
Holy Head and High Priest, it is his preroga- | 
tive, by the wisdom “from above,” which is) 
pure and peaceable, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy, to qualify, abilitate and) 
command his servants and handmaidens for 
the work. I am persuaded that*man, in bis, 
own will and wisdom, cannot conduct the 
business of our meetings to the praise and 
honor of the great Head of the Church any 
more than be can declare the solemn truths} 
of the Gospel in the demonstration of the, 
spirit and with power, without an “unction 
from the Holy One.” 

As the Lord’s work in the Church is a 
clean, thorough and pure work, so the instru- 
ments must be clean and pure, lest the work 
be marred ; and as the Gospel is pure, and 
comes also from Christ, the living fountain, 
so the Gospel messenger must be pure and 
undefiled. “Our influence is measured and 
expressed by our example; we can lead others 
no farther than we go ourselves.” 

As we own Christ to be the Head of the 
Church, they only who have their wills 
brought into subjection to the Divine will, 
can properly be allowed any voice or influ- 
ence in our meetings for business. Those 
members who profess the form of godliness 
yet deny the power thereof by indulging their 
children in the vanities of this life, by being 
themselves swallowed up in the pursuit of 
riches, or by allowing sleep to overtake them 
in meetings, cannot expect the same defer- 
ence and respect accorded to their sentiments! 
as to those who walk in greater consistency 
with their profession. 

In Friends’ Library, volume I, page 112, 
occurs the following: “While the Society 
freely grants to all its members the privilege 
of sitting in its meetings for business and 
witnessing their proceedings, and encourages| 





their religious duties, the very nature of the 
compact forbids the idea that all, whatever 
their spiritual growth or experience, and 
whether faithful or otherwise in the support 
of their religious principles, are entitled to 
equal authority and deference. This would 
be to subvert the order of the Gospel and to 
destroy the distinctions between right and 
wrong. There are Fathers and Elders who 
“are worthy of double honor,” and to whom 
that deference and respect is to be shown, to 
which they are entitled for their works’ sake.” 
“ Ye younger, submit yourselves to the elder, 
yea, all of you be subject one to another, and 
be clothed with humility.” 

I believe we should not speak in our meet- 
ings for discipline except the Lord command, 
and then in fear and humility. We should 
dwell low before the Lord, be still, and know 
that He is God; then, each sentiment ad- 


vanced in our meetings would be comparable | 
. . . | 
to a polished stone ready for the wise Master| 


Builder to place in the walls of our Zion. The 
sound of a hammer would not be beard : there 


ithe churches of the saints. 


order, for God is a God of order; He is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all 
There would be 
no scheming and contriving, no selfish ends 
or motives in view, but each one would in 
lowliness of mind esteem others better than 
themselves, in honor preferring one another. 
As we dwell in this spirit we shall experience 
a growth in best things, and realize like the 
psalmist, “ They that be planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God.” 

George Fox says, “ Let all your meetings 
be preserved by the wisdom of God, in the 
unity of the Spirit, the bond of peace, and in 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. Let all be 
careful to speak shortly and pertinently to 
matters in a Christian spirit, and despatch 
business quickly, and keep out of long de- 
bates and heats, and with the help of the 
Spirit of God keep that down which is doting 
about questions and strifes of words and tends 
to parties and contention. 
God no such thing is to be allowed. Let not 
more than one speak at a time, nor any ina 
fierce way, but as the apostle saith: ‘ Be swift 
to hear and slow to speak,’ and let it be in the 
grace which seasons all words.” 

Springville, Iowa, 4th mo. 19th, 1885. 


oo 


True religion is not splendid but saving. 
It humbles now, that it may elevate hereafter. 
It brings low the sinner, and exalts the 
Saviour. 

sninliailiinidinass 
LINES 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The breath of Spring-time, at this twilight hour, 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 

And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Into my silent rooms. 


Selected. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 

The perfumes thou dost bring? 

By brooks that through the wakening meadows wind, 
Or brink of rushing spring ? 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 

The early wild-flowers rise? 

Or sheltered lawn, where, ’mid encircling trees, 
Spring’s warmest sunshine lies? 


Now sleeps the humming-bird, that in the sun 


all to faithfulness in the performance of| Wandered from bloom to bloom ; 


Now too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, 
Rests in his waxen room. 


Now every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown; 

And, through the long night-hours, the flowery race 
Are left to thee alone. 


O’er tne pale blossoms of the sassafras, 
And o’er the spice-bush spray, 

Among the opening buds thy breathings pass 
And come embalmed away. 


Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 
Wind of the blooming year! 

The gentle presence, that was wont to bless 
Thy coming, is not here. 


Go, then; and yet I bid thee not repair, 
Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound 
And cheerful looks are cast, 

| And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 

No sorrow of the past. 


And whisper, everywhere, that earth renews 
Her beautiful array, 





would be no jarring, evil speaking or back-| 


| Amid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
For the return of day. 


| 


In the Church of| The melody continues; and how sweetly 





Selected, . 
THE MUSIC OF THE GOSPEL, 
BY W. J. BOND. 


“Through the dark its echoes sweetly ringing, 
The music of the Gospel leads us home.” — Faber, 







A lovely song, all other songs excelling, 
Sweeter than any ever heard before, 
From day to day, from age to age is swelling 
“O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat 
shore.” 








Its ceaseless theme the simple, grand old story, 
Familiar to us from our earliest years, 

Which speaks of present peace and future glory 
To “inward hearts” as well as “‘ outward ears,” 







Charmed by the strains, dim eyes with rapture glisten, 
And hearts that once were heavy are made light; 
And generations yet to come will listen 
When we who hear it now have passed from sight, 









“Come unto Me,” the lovely song beginneth, 
“Ye that are weary and with care oppressed ;” 

There is a cure for every one that sinneth, 
“Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 







“Thy sins are all forgiven thee,” most completely, 
“Depart in peace, thy faith hath made thee whole,” 






The precious tidings break upon the soul! 






Again: “T will not leave thee nor forsake thee, 
Lo, I am with thee in the hottest strife, 

And from the grave hereafter will awake thee; 
I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 







“ He is not dead”—hearken, O mourner, weeping 
The loss of one who has been called away—" 

“ He is not dead, but sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
And I will raise him up at the last day.” 







“Thine eyes shall see the King in all his beauty,” 
Among the sweetest of its notes is this; 

It cheers the fleeting round of daily duty 
With the bright prospect of eternal bliss! 







Thus on and on, until our course be ended, 
In every circumstance, where’er we roam, 

Its heavenly notes with earth’s sad wailings blended, 
‘“The music of the Gospel leads us home.” 


—The London Christian. 














Russia. 

From a letter respecting Russia, written by 
J. M. Buckley, of the Christian Advocate of 
New York, the following paragraphs are 
taken, which throw considerable light on the 
internal condition of that country. 

“In Russia there are many millions of dis- 
senters. By some it is held that one-sixth of 
the population are dissenters from the Ortho- 
dox Church. At different times they have 
been, and occasionally still are, grievously 
persecuted. Generally speaking, however, 
they are let alone if the revenues of the 
priests are not materially interfered with by 
their operations. In the parts of Russia near 
Germany there is a large body of Lutherans. 
Finland is allowed the unbroken enjoyment 
of its own religion. The Catholics of Poland 
are not now persecuted. Such is the law, 
however, that at any time, at the will of the 
Holy Synod, persecution may begin. Some 
have felt its power within the last six months. 

The Jews bave a hard time in Russia 
they are forbidden to till the soil. They are 
restricted to certain districts. Great embar 
rassments are put in their way as respects 
making an honest living. They are driven 
to all sorts of subterfuges and illegitimate 
proceedings, and then punished and mobbed 
for them. Like the Jews in the time of 
Pharaoh, however, the more they afflict 
them, the more they prosper and grow. They 
are a great deal smarter than the average 

Russian. No matter how much they are 
down trodden, they generally have a littl 
ready cash on hand. 
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* shop. In all probability a Jew keeps it. In|Paul’s face crimsoned with rage. 


——— 


THE FRIEND. 


They are not allowed to go from the place|at any time since the assassination of the 
where they live, unless they belong to one of|Emperor Paul. Paul was the true type of 
two or three classes, and those are greatly|the Russian Czar until be got crazy. An 
embarrassed by local legislation. As soon as|Englishman admitted to his presence asked 
4 Russian gets his wages he starts for a rum-|him who a certain distinguished = was. 
“ Distin- 
the shop he spends, or is robbed, of nearly all| guished! I will have you to know, sir, that 
hehas. I say nearly all. When be comes to|no man in Russia is distinguished except the 
himself, and makes a fuss, he is handed over|/man to whom I speak, and he only while I 
to the police. From them he gets little sym-/speak to him.” 
pathy. If the Jews, however, had taken all) Extended inquiry convinced me that it is 
he had, it would be hard for them. What lit-|a mistake to suppose the existence of a vast 
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tion placed upon it that “there is no reason, 
so far as the officers knew, why I should not 
be permitted to cross the frontier.” 

The problem of Russia is to see if despot- 
ism can be maintained on the continent of 
Europe in the light of modern civilization. 
It is endeavoring to work out this problem 
by preventing that light from shining clearly 
upon the people. In the United States the 
problem is whether the people can be safely 
trusted with autocratic powers—two mighty 
problems, neither of which is as yet settled. 


I 


tle is left the police get, and that keeps the|organization of Nihilists. The term vast can 
peace with them. When a Russian wants to|only be applied correctly to those who hate 
borrow money, often the only person that|the existing order and would like to see it Be Thorough. 
bas the cash is the Jew. The Jew lends itjoverthrown. The persons who have in view} It was Carlyle who said, “Genius is an 
tohim at a large rate of interest, and when |some particular act are comparatively small|immense capacity for taking trouble,” and 
either of these spendthrift or borrowing Rus-|in number, though wonderfully active and|George Eliot gives us the same thought in 
sians is at last exhausted, his only feeling to-|fertile in resources, and mightily aided by wo-|other words: “Genius is, at first, little more 
ward the Jew is that, somehow or other, the|men whose lovers, husbands, or brothers have|than a great capacity for receiving discipline.” 
Jew has got the cash out of him. He is ready |fallen under the despotism. The most successful have always been the 
then for a riot. This is the origin of most of} Censorship in Russia is something appal-|most painstaking. A prominent judge, living 
the robbing proceedings against the Jews. A|ling. No free discussion is allowed in any |near Cincinnati, wishing to have a rough fence 
few weeks before my arrival at Nijni Novgo-|Russian paper. Books which discuss princi-| built, sent for a carpenter, and said to bim: 
rod, great riots, involving the slaughter of|ples that would tend to overthrow the Rus-| “J want this fence mended to keep out the 
divers Jews, were fomented in this way. sian autocracy, are forbidden. Noman dares|cattle. There are some unplaned boards— 
Tbe emancipation of the working millions|to sell them ; mo man dares to be found with|use them. It is out of sight from the house, 
of serfs has had peculiar effects. The effect/them. Newspapers sent from other countries so you need not take time to make it a neat 
on the nobles was to impoverish many of|to Russia directed to individuals, are opened 'job. I will only pay you a dollar and a half.” 
them, similar to the effect of the abolition of|and read, and everything which the censor; However, afterward, the judge, coming to 
slavery in the South. And as the holders of|dishkes is erased from the paper. The only look at the work, found that the boards were 
slaves in former times in this country had/way to get a newspaper in an unmutilated planed and the fence finished with exceeding 
many of them never known what economy |condition, is to bave it sent to a minister or neatness. Supposing the young man had 
is,and had no understanding of finance, so|consul of one’s own country, and go to him done it in order to make a costly job of it, he 
the Russian nobles knew nothing of ecither,/and get it. Copies of the London Times and said angrily : 
and many of them were growing poorer and other papers sent to me while in Russia, were| “I told you this fence was to be covered 
poorer every year. The law of primogeni-|subjected to this treatment, and half a page with vines. I do not care bow it looks.” 
ture does not prevail in Russia. Where that|cut out of one. “T do,” said the carpenter. 
law prevails, as in England, the oldest son| The passport system is amusing. Tosome| “How much do you charge?” asked the 


J. M. B.” 





takes all the land, and takes the title, if there|travellers it would be annoying. To me it judge. 


be one. In Russia all the children of a prince|was not. I am never annoyed by anything; “A dollaranda half,” said the man, shoulder- 

are princes or princesses, and the property |that is new, that is not essentially immoral, ing his tools. 

has to be divided up equally among them all.|that does not inflict serious physical injury,| “Why did you spend all that labor on the 

Hence you can find pauper princes—whole|provided it be the custom of the country that job, if not for money ?” 

villages of princes. You can find princes|I visit. When I attempted to buy my tickets; “For the job, sir.” 

driving hacks, sawing wood, or doing any-|in Sweden for Russia, the first question put| “ Nobody would have seen the poor work 

thing else. From these impoverished nobles|to me was, “ Has your passport been viséd by on it.” 

come many Nihilists, who can find nothing|the Russian consul in this city?” I said! “But J should have known it was there. 

to do and are driven to desperation. The ef-|“ Yes.” The second statement was, “You No; I'll take only the dollar and a half.” 

fects upon the peasants are peculiar. Many |must surrender your passport to the captain.| And he took it and went away. 

of them were made arrogant, set to thinking|It will be returned to you when you land in|; Ten years afterward the judge bad a con- 

of things they never thought of in their lives|Russia.” At the first stopping place in Rus-|tract to give for the building of certain mag- 

before—things incompatible with subjection. sia three officers came on board. I was call-| nificent public buildings. There were many 
On the one side are the mighty despotic|ed before them and identified, and received applicants among master-builders, but one 

force of the Government, frightful taxation, |my passport. On arrivingin St. Petersburg, |face attracted attention. It was that of the 

great suffering, secret trials, terrible sentences, |the first question put to me by the hotel pro-|man who bad built the fence. 

barbarous punishments, no freedom of discus-|prietor was, “ Please present your passport.”| “TI knew,” said the judge, afterward telling 

sion, no voting, no hope. On the other side t never got it back for three days, when it| the story, “ we should have only good, genuine 

a struggling, surging mass, “the empire of|bad an inscription upon it in Russian, for|work from him. I gave him the contract, 

the discontented.” Between the two a vast|which I bad to pay. Before leaving it bad/and it made a rich man of him.” 


multitude that care for nothing, and think of|to have another inscription certifying that} Josiah Quincy was at one time conversing 
|with Daniel Webster upon the importance of 


nothing but bread and the gratification of|there was no reason why I should not leave 

passion. <A third of Russia is directly or in-|the city,” and this occurred every time that|doing even the smallest thing thoroughly and 
directly supported by the Government and/}I[ arrived in any place or departed from it. | well, when the great man related an incident 
Church. A varying number hates both. Ni-| In Russia a child ten years of age cannot|concerning a petty insurance case which was 
hilists may be divided into two classes—active|go away from home to school without a pass-|brougbt to bim while a young lawyer in Ports- 
and passive. The active is numerically small|port. Common servants and peasants cannot|mouth. The fee promised was only $20. Yet, 
andavarying number. A general conviction|go away from where they live without ajto do hisclients full justice, Webster found he 
seems diffused when something is going to|passport. A gentleman residing in Moscow|must journey to Boston and consult the law 
happen. No one knows what or when. Rus-|or in St. Petersburg cannot receive the visit|library. This involved an expense of above 
sian Nihilists, like the Irish revolutionists,|of a friend who remains many hours without|the amount of bis fee, but after hesitating a 
are treacherous to cach other. Wherever|notifying the police of his or her arrival, as|little he decided to go to Boston and consult 
there is an assassin, there is an informer.|the case may be. The porters of all houses|the authorities, let the cost be what it might. 
The ranks of active Nibilists are recruited|are compelled to make returns of the arrival|He gained the case. 

from the disappointed and desperate, the in-|and departure of strangers. And forevery| Years after this Webster was passing 
sulted, the punished, the liberal and the fa-jone of these passports a charge is made of|through the city of New York. An impor- 
natical. Now there is a great reaction in|some kind. When I came to leave Russia my|tant insurance case was to be tried that day, 
Russia. It is more despotic than it has been! passport was examined, and bad an inscrip-land one of the counsel had been suddenly 
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prostrated by illness. Money was no object, 
and Webster wus asked to name his terms 
and conduct the case. 

“It is preposterous,” said he, “to expect 
me to prepare a legal argument at a few 
hours’ notice.” 

But when they insisted that he should look 
at the papers he consented. It was his old 
twenty-dollar case over again, and, having a 
remarkable memory, he had all the authori- 
ties in his mind, and won the suit. The Court 
knew he had no time for preparation, and 
were astonished at the skill with which he 
handled the case. 

“So you see,” said Webster, as he concluded, 
“T was handsomely paid, both in fame and 
money, for that journey to Boston ;” and the 
moral is that good work is rewarded in the 
end, though, to be sure, one’s own self-ap- 
proval should be enough. 

Thoroughness implies attention to details, 
neatness, and method. A young man who 
was shrewd and exacting, but whose business 
habits were careless and unmethodical, suc- 
ceeded, by bard work and enonomy, in estab- 
lishing a prosperous business, but failed and 
went into bankruptcy at the early age of 
thirty-five because of bis carelessness in omit- 
ting to place a note for a large amount in his 
Bills Payable. 
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Self-Sacrifice.—Thbe tower door of St. Leon-) 
ard’s Church, Bridgenorth, England, was left: 
open; and two young boys, wandering in, 
were tempted to mount up into the upper’ 
part, and scramble from beam to beam. 

All at once a joist gave way. The beam on 
which they were standing became displaced. 
The elder had just time to grasp it when fall- 
ing; while the younger, slipping over his| 
body, caught hold of his comrade’s legs. 

In this fearful position the poor lads hung, } 
crying vainly for help; for no one was near. 

At length the boy clinging to the beam be- 
came exhausted. He could no longer support} 
the double weight. He called out to the lad 
below that they were both done for. 

“Could you save yourself if I were to loose| 

rou ?” replied the little lad. 

“T think I could,” replied the older. 

“Then good-bye, and God bless you!” 
cried the little fellow, loosing his hold. 

Another second and he was dashed to 
pieces on the stone floor below, his compan- 
ion clambering to a place of safety. 

This is a true story. The record of it is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Some tales of heroism excite one to pour forth 
one’s admiration, one’s approbation in many 
words; but this one strikes us dumb, this lit- 
tle fellow unwittingly bad followed so closely 
in the steps of his most loved Master. 

Listen to the words of our Lord, spoken 
while the disciple whom He loved was lean- 
ing on his breast: “This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another as I have 








Natural History, Science, &. 
Strange Diet for Cattle—In describing his 


visit to the North Cape of Europe, J. M. 


Buckley, of The Christian Advocate, speaks of 


the multitude of sea-gulls that frequent the 


rocky coasts of Norway. He saw a promon- 
tory of slate rock rising a thousand feet out 


of the water, that was almost covered with 


them. The nearest human inhabitant makes 
a large part of his living by collecting and 
selling eggs, and by shooting the gulls and 
using them as fodder for cattle. He says: 


The general impression is that cattle are 
obstinate vegetarians; but I found that in 


some places they will use from 150 to 250 
large casks of gulls for fodder, which are 
prepared for the purpose by burying them in 
the earth for a while. 

The Midnight Sun at North Cape.—The 
summit of the Cape is nearly a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. At 10.15 o’clock 
at night, we ascended the summit. Due 
north rolled the boundless Arctic Ocean. 


|‘ The triumphant King of Day’ was at that 


time far up in the heavens. When it sank 
to its lowest point, it was about three times 
its own diameter above the horizon. It ap- 
peared for a little time to be travelling par- 
allel with the horizon eastward. Instead of 
going out of sight, its eastward tour is per- 
formed above the horizon. 

Longfellow describes “ Othere, the old sea- 
captain, who dwelt in Helgoland,” as relat- 
ing his discovery of the North Cape to King 
Alfred. As he sailed northward along the 
coast of Norway, 

“The days grew longer and longer, 
Till they became as one, 
And southward through the haze, 


I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 


“ And then uprose before me, 
Upon the water’s edge, 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge. 


“The sea was rough and stormy, 
The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast ; 
But onward still I sailed. 


“ Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a night; 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O king, 
With red and lurid light.” 
—J. M. Buckley, in Christian Advocate. 


Plants Exuding Moisture-—Many plants are 
known to exude moisture, especially at night, 
which will run down the leaf stalks and the 
main stem, moistening the ground for a con- 
siderable distance. This has been often no- 
ticed in cornfields, and the common Caladium 
esculentum, the yan-yan of the Southern States, 
(bas been known to drop from the apex of its 
leaf, between sunset and sunrise, enough wa- 








loved you. Greater love bath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” —Jrish Christian Advocate. 


2.2 


A natural law without God behind it is no 
more than a glove without a hand in it. 
Natural laws in the conscience, the intellect, 
the imagination, the will and the affections, 
as well as in matter, are only the constant 
method of action of the Divine Omnipresence. 


—J. Cook. 


ter to fill a tea-saucer. The “rain-tree,” 
though growing in comparatively dry places, 

rops enough moisture in a night to make 
the surface of the ground actually wet. 


small fibres that are always found near the 
surface of the ground. It would at onee 
seem that the power to draw up water from 
the depths and to pour it out again on the 
surface, is a wise provision for self-help under 
unfavorable conditions.— The Independent. 

Succession of Forests—In the Rocky Moun. 
tains of Colorado, the first tree to take pos. 
session of the rocky heights is the aspen pop. 
lar. No other tree attempts possession of the 
sterile soil. No sooner, however, does it 
spread over the wide acres, than the twisted 
pine (Pinus contorta) rushes in, contests the 
ground, and finally conquers. No sooner does 
it claim the ground for itself than various 
cies of fir appear; and before the cycle closes 
we have forests of fir only where once noth- 
ing but aspen clothed the ground. The sub- 

ject is still more interesting in those parts of 
the world where deciduous trees prevail, be 
cause of their greater number and variety of 
species. Hansen has recently contributed to 
L’ Exploration a paper on succession in Dan. 
ish forests. There, as in our Rockies, the ag. 
pen first stakes its claim on land no otber treg 
cares to occupy. It scarcely begins to flour 
ish, however, before the birch envies it the 
possession, and drives it out. If the oak then 
has a chance, it will drive out the birch. The 
beech then follows, and challenges the oak, 
which has finally to succumb. 

Alligators on the Amazons.—Alligators of 
several species exist by myriads in the waters 
of the Upper Amazons. The large cayman 
grows to a length of 18 or 20 feet. Like the 
turtles, the alligator has its annual migra 
tions, for it retreats to the interior pools and 
flooded forests in the wet season, and descends 
to the main river in the dry season. During 
the months of high water, therefore, scarcely 
a single individual is to be seen in the main 
river. Itis scarcely exaggerating to say that 
the waters of the Salimeens are as well stocked 
with large alligators in the dry season, asa 
ditch in England is in summer with tadpoles, 

The natives at once despise and fear the 
great cayman. I once spent a month at 
Caigara. My entertainer, Senbor Innocencio, 
one day proposed a half-day’s fishing witha 
net in the lake,—the expanded bed of the 
small river on which the village is situated. 
At the first draught two medium-sized alli- 
gators were brought to land. They were 
disengaged from the net and allowed, with 
the coolest unconcern, to return to the water, 
although Innocencio’s two children were play- 
ing in it not many yards off. 

He never attacks man when his intended 
victim is on his guard; but he is cunnin 
enough to know when this may be done wit 
impunity: of this we had proof at Caicara, 4 
few days afterwards. The river bad sunk to 
a very low point, so that the bathing placeof 
the village now lay at the foot of a long slop- 
ing bank, and a large cayman made bis ap 
pearance in the shallow and muddy water. 
We were all obliged to be very careful in 
taking our bath; most of the people simply 
using a Calabash, pouring the water over 


Be-|themselves while standing on the brink. A 


yond the mere fact that these behaviors of|large trading canoe arrived at this time, and 
plants are curious, we do not know that the|the Indian crew, as usual, spent the first day 
economy has been studied to any extent.|or two after coming into port, in drunken 


The deep roots of some trees have been|ness. 


One of the men, during the greatest 


thought, by observing horticulturists, to be|heat of the day, when almost every’ one was 
of service chiefly as pumps to send the water|enjoying his afternoon’s nap, took it into bis 


to the higher branches. 


The real feeding|head whilst in a tipsy state, to go down alone 


roots are supposed to be the great mass of|to bathe. He was seen only by a feeble old 
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man who was lying in his hammock, in the] preach ; nor was it the custom for their congrega-|vinity of Christ, towards whom it may feel a 


ppen veranda at the rear of his house on the 
top of the bank, and who shouted to the be- 
sotted Indian to beware of the alligator. Be- 
fore he could repeat his warning the man 
stumbled, and a pair of gaping jaws appear- 
ing suddenly above the surface, seized him 
round the waist and drew him under the 
water. The village was aroused: the young 
men seized their harpoons and hurried down 
to the bank : but it was too late. 

When gathering turtle eggs on the sand- 
bank of Catua, some half-dozen full grown 
alligators were in attendance, floating about 
on the lazily-flowing muddy water. The heat 
in the middle of the day was almost insup- 
portable, but no one could descend to bathe 
without being advanced upon by one or other 
of these hungry monsters. There was much 
offal cast. into the river, and this of course at- 
tracted them to the place. One day I amused! 
myself by taking a basketful of fragments of 
meat beyond the line of ranches, and drawing 
the alligators towards me by feeding them.' 
They behaved pretty much as dogs do when’ 
fed; catching the bones I threw them in their. 
huge jaws, and coming nearer and showing 
increased eagerness after every morsel. I 
once or twice fired a heavy charge of shot at 
them, aiming at the vulnerable part of their 
bodies, which is a small space situated behind | 
the eyes, but this bad no other effect than to 
make them give a hoarse grunt and shake 
themselves; they immediately afterwards 
turned to receive another bone which I threw 
to them. | 

During an excursion into the forests in this 
neighborhood, we found an alligator’s nest. 
It was a conical pile of dead leaves, in the 
middle of which twenty eggs were buried.’ 
These were of elliptical shape, considerably 
larger than those of a duck, and having a 
hard shell of the texture of porcelain, but 
very rough on the outside.—W. H. Bates’ 
Naturalist on the Amazons. 

Jupiter’s Spot.—The great red spot on Jupi- 
ter is disappearing in a curious way. An oval, 
white spot now covers all its central portion, 
leaving only a narrow ring of the red sub-. 
stance visible around its edge. The white, 
spot is quite regular in form, and very nearly} 
concentric with the red spot, which it appears 
to be gradually covering up. Its whiteness is 
not very intense, but about the same as that 
of the general surface of the planet near it, so 
that as soon as it covers the red ring still re- 
maining, all trace of the remarkable phe- 
nomenon which bas been watched with so 
much interest for the last eight years, will be 
entirely lost.— The Independent. 


Items. 


— Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal.—The first 
number of this consolidated paper, published in the 
interests of our Hicksite Friends, (we use the term 
merely for the sake of distinction), shows consider- 
able interest in the proceedings of our Society ; 
which are spoken of in a kind manner. It contains 
an article on the testimony against the war in the 
Soudan, borne by Friends in England ; a narrative 
of the principal matters that occupied the attention 
of our late Yearly Meeting ; and some sensible com- 
ments on portions of the published testimony in the 
Canada lawsuit respecting the property at Bloom- 
field. Of the attempt made by some of the witnesses 
to justify their present practices by the old time 
usages of the Society, it says “ this necessarily failed. 
It never, in earlier times, was the custom for minis- 
ters among Friends to prepare notes in advance of 
the sermons which they ‘apprehended’ they might 


\ thirteen having died and four removed. 


tions to pay them a support, either by the week, or 
in any other regular way; nor was it usual for 
Friends to be baptized outwardly, with water; nor 
did their meetings sing hymns or have music. All 
this is so perfectly well known, that when, for the 
sake of holding property, or for some other object, 
it is attempted to convince a court to the contrary, 
the witnesses on that side are put into a sadly false 
position.” 

—Selling Tobacco.—A correspondent ofthe Sunday 
School Times, having asked whether it is right for a 
Christian to sell tobacco, which he says he was doing, 
although he did not use it himself; the editor in 
reply quotes the anecdote told of a man who was 
seen gathering some wild mushrooms in the woods. 
A man who was passing by called to him to let them 
alone, as they were poisonous. He replied, “ don’t 
be afraid, I am not picking them toeat. I am. pick- 
ing them to sell.” 


—Anglo-Russian Dispute—The New York Tribune 
publishes an account of an interview with James 
Anthony Froude, the English historian, in which, 
in reply to the question, “‘ What about the Russian- 
English affair?” he said: “ The issue between those 
countries is not a sixpence, one way or the other, to 
the people in either country. What use is it then 
to set 600,000 men to fighting it out? If we could 
arrange that all the fighting between nations should 
be done by the rulers and foreign ministers, it would 
be a great advance in civilization, and there would 
be no war. I am under the impression that the peo- 
ple in England see this thing as I do, and that they 
will not permit the war to goon. The aristocracy 
and the army are at the bottom of our Russian diffi- 
culty. The cost of war in wealth and loss of life is 
a frightful thing to consider. After all, it benefits 
no one. The people have begun to see this, and 
they no longer favor wars, which decimate the popu- 
lation and impoverish the people. I hope they will 
be able to prevent the present threatened conflict.” 

—AIcelanders in the United States —There was or- 
ganized, a few weeks ago, a religious body, unique 
even in American Church life, namely the “ Hid 
Evangeliska Lutenska Kyrkjufjelag Istendinga i Ves- 
terheim’”—i. e., The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Society of Icelanders in America. These people are 
to be found chiefly in Dakota and Manitoba, and 
the conference was held in the Icelandic settlement 
at the Mountain, Dakota. Pastors and delegates 
were present. An Icelandic church paper is pub- 
lished at Winnipeg, Manitoba, and is called Leifur. 
— The Independent. 


—‘The places that have known them shall know 
them no more.” —The Friends’ Intelligencer and Jour- 
nal states that of eighteen approved ministers belong- 
ing to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting (Hicksite), 
in 1877, but one is remaining within its limits, 


One addi- 
tion has been made to the list since 1877. 
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FIFTH MONTH 30, 1885. 


We have received a pamphlet, written by 
George A. Milne of Dublin, reviewing the 
position of London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings in relation to the different bodies claim- 
ing to be Yearly Meetings of Friends on this 
continent. It points out the inconsistent 
course of those two meetings, and the manner 
in which the order of Discipline was disre- 
garded in deciding between conflicting claims, 
in cases where separations bad occurred ; and 
it refers to the evils which have resulted there- 
from. Torelieve those Yearly Meetings from 
some of the difficulties in which they have in- 
volved themselves, the pamphlet urges that a 
position of neutrality should be assumed in 
such cases—that all suitable epistles should 
be read in London Yearly Meeting, and that 
it should be at liberty to write to any bearing 
the name of Friends and recognizing the Di- 


religious concern—the reading or issuing of 
such epistles not to be regarded as an expres- 
sion of any judgment as to the true standing 
of such bodies in the Church. 

There have been several evidences of latter 
time of a growing uneasiness among English 
Friends, as to their position with respect to 
the various bodies under the name of Friends 
in this country. An editorial in The London 
Friend, a year ago, after referring to the sepa- 
rations in New England and Ohio, says :— 

“In some of the cases just mentioned, our 

present system of mutual official recognition 
by yearly correspondence evidently tended to 
extend separation from one Yearly Meeting 
to another with very painful results. 
Within the last six or seven years others have 
taken place in Western, lowa, Canada and 
Kansas. In all these separations, London 
Yearly Mecting . . . has made no careful ex- 
amination into the cause of secession, nor bas 
it even attempted to decide which of the con- 
tending parties was in teaching and practice 
most in accordance with its own. . . Is it not 
time for us seriously to consider whether it is 
well for us any longer to continue a custom 
which attaches to our correspondence respon- 
sibilities never contemplated at its origin.” 

It is not improbable that the subject may 
claim the notice of London Yearly Meeting. 


Since the late Yearly Meeting, there have 
been laboring within our borders two minis- 
ters from other parts, liberated by their re- 
spective meetings for service amongst us. In 
addition, not less than six of our own minis- 
ters bold certificates from their Monthly Meet- 
ings for labor in various places in our limits ; 
besides one who is called to a more distant 
part of the Lord’s vineyard. 

We sincerely desire that the gracious de- 
signs of the blessed Head of the Church in 
thus sending forth his messengers may be 
fully answered—that the seed, which may be 
given them to sow, may fall on prepared 
ground, so that it may take root and bring 
forth fruit to the praise of the Great Husband- 
man. Far more, we believe, depends on the 
hearer than on the preacher. But little good 
will be effected by any ministry, if the audi- 
ence regard it merely as a pleasing incident of 
the day, and do not themselves become earn- 
est in purpose to work out their own salva- 
tion, through the assisting Grace of God. 
This is a work which no man can do for an- 
other. The “pure mind” may be stirred up 
by way of remembrance, the careless and in- 
different may be awakened to consider their 
dangerous condition, the sincere in heart may 
be comforted and encouraged ; but all of every 
class who desire to know their salvation 
effected, must turn to that Divine Power— 
the Spirit of Christ within them—through 
whose help they may be led in that high and 
holy way which leadeth to eternal life, whither 
it will enable all to come who walk in the path 
of self-denial and in daily obedience to and 
communion with Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Uniter Strates.—On the 22d instant a delegation 
of Otoe Indians had an interview with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, and requested that their an- 
nuities be paid to them in cash, “ instead of in goods 
that were not suitable for their purpose.” The Assis- 
tant Secretary promised to consider the matter. 

The Postmaster General has awarded to the Holyoke 
Envelope Company of Holyoke, Massachusetts, the con- 
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tract for supplying the official envelopes required by 
the Department during the next fiscal year. 

The census of the District of Columbia has just been 
completed, and shows that the population is within a 


fraction of 205,000. a $6. Rye flour, continued firm, at $4 per barrel for| of the Commune, the Communists of Paris attempted 
Professor Riley, the entomologist of the Department | choice. to hold a demonstration at the tombs of their comrades 
“ in the Pere le Chaise Cemetery. ‘The police interfered 


of Agriculture, says the “seventeen year locusts,” or 
cicadas, are harmless to growing crops and do no injury, 
except to the twigs of forest and fruit trees. ‘‘ Wher- 
ever young orchards have been planted on land which 
has been cleared during the last seventeen years, the 
trees are liable to suffer somewhat, but it is probable 
that the use of kerosene emulsions, sprayed upon the 
trees, will protect them.” Professor Riley says “the 
ordinary locust, which is so destructive to growing 
crops, has jaws which cut, while the seventeen year 
species, more properly called the cicada, has only a 
beak, through which he sucks his nourishment.” 

One-half the orange crop of Florida, it is stated, is 
raised within a radius of 24 miles. 

A new and destructive weevil has appeared on the 
strawberry farms of Staten Island, New York. It was 
first noticed last year. The entomologist of the Agri- 
cultural Department will investigate its habits. 

Extensive forest fires are raging in Campton, N. H., 
and much pine lumber has been destroyed. 

The New York Commercial Bulletin, in presenting its 
usual monthly record of losses by fire, makes the follow- 
ing pertinent comment: “ The fires keep up their rav- 
ages in a way that should compel attention of an an- 
tagonistic sort. It may be all very well to endure what 
cannot be cured. But this is not that kind of misery, 
since its cure is discoverable and applicable. And as 
long as carelessness almost criminal, and design, which 
actually is criminal, are allowed their own way in pro- 
ducing this enormous and increasing waste of national 
wealth, the evil will have to be endured, simply because 
there is no adequate attempt to cure it. Fires were bad 
enough throughout 1884, but 1885 is pretty certain to 
show something worse. Appril’s fire record, as we esti- 
mate its results, will add $7,750,000 to the aggregate of 
the preceding three months, thus making $35,250,000 
the amount of destruction by fire in the United States 
and Canada since January Ist, or at the rate of $105,- 
750,000 for the year, if it is not checked. Our own files 
for April have contained record of 196 fires, where the 
reported loss was from $10,000 upwards.” 

The bank statement of the 23d instant is important, 
chiefly as showing a further accumulation of idle money 
in New York city. The surplus is increased $2,396,025, 
and the banks now hold in excess of the legal require- | 
ment the enormous total of $59,812,075. There was a 
time when so vast an amount of surplus capital to be 
had at almost nominal rates, would have irresistibly 
stimulated speculation in the street, and set on foot 
many new business enterprises, but just now nobody 
seems to want much money for any thing. Of course, 
this stagnation will not always endure, but who can tell 
where or when the turning point is to be? 

A fire in Sullivan’s printing office on West Sixth St., 
Cincinnati, early in the afternoon of the 21st. instant, 
caused the death by suffocation of fifteen persons. All 
but one of the victims were women and girls employed 
in the printing office. Four persons were injured, one 
of them fatally. Thedamage to the building was slight. 

A man named Odlum, a well-known swimmer, being 
emulous of the notoriety of “Sam” Patch, jumped from 
the Brooklyn Bridge, at New York, on the afternoon 
of the 19th. He died soon after being taken from the 
water. Odlum was formerly director of a natatorium 





Pennsylvania family at $4.25; 1 i‘ r 
straight, at $5.25; 250 barrels do. patent, at $5.75; 150! dern rifes. This army, the report states, is now advange. 


straight, at $5.15, and 250 barrels do., patent, at $5.75 


$1.01} asked; 6th mo., $1.00 bid and $1.01) asked ;' ous conflict ensued, in which thirty persons were wound. 
7th mo., $1.03 bid and $1.034 asked ; 8th mo., $1.04§ ed, bnt no one was killed. The police finally dispersed 


closing as follows: No. 3 red in ex. elevator, 91 cts. ; 


Corn options declined }c., with speculators indifferent. 


asked for 5th mo. ; 54 cts. bid and 54} cts. asked for 6th of the Board of Health. 


depot, at 54 cts. Oats options were inactive and fell off have been suppressed. One man, who had intended to 


1$1.25 a $1.35 do. 
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75 barrels winter,’ thousand of his soldiers, it is said, are armed with mo 





barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.50; 125 barrels do.,| ing, marking its way by pillage and massacre. 
Fifth month 24th, being the anniversary of the Fall 










Grain.—Wheat options were quiet and jc. lower.! } ye 
No. 2 red closed as follows: 5th mo., $1.00} bid and} and prevented a display of seditious emblems. A seri. 






the rioters, thirty of whom were arrested. 

| Victor Hugo died in Paris on the afternoon of 5th 
No. 2 red in ex. elevator, fresh, $1.00} a $1.00}; No. 2 month 22nd. He had entered his 84th year. 
Delaware red, in ex. elevator, $1.074; No.1 Pennsyl-| | Nine-tenths of all the forecasts made last year by the 
vania red in ex. elevator, $1.12. Rye was nominal.| French weather bureau, are said to have been verified, 
The Spanish Government has prohibited the inocu- 
No. 2 mixed closed as follows: 53} cts. bid and 54 cts.! lation of people with cholera virus pending the decision 





bid and $1.05 asked. Car lots were dull and weak, 
















mo. ; 54} ets. bid and 54} cts. asked for 7th mo. ; 55 cts.| The German Government has begun a vigorous op- 
bid and 55} cts. asked for 8th mo. Car lots were ir- position to the Socialist mavement. Meetings have 
regular. Sales of 600 bushels No. 4 mixed, in grain! been prohibited, and papers published by Socialists 
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4c., No. 2 white closing with cts. bid and 43 ets.’ preside over a Socialist meeting, has been sentenced to 
asked for 5th mo.; 41% cts. bid and 41} cts. asked for a month’s confinement in prison. 
6th mo.; 41} cts. bid and 42 cts. asked for 7th mo.;' In the Sanitary Conference now in session at Rome, 
38 cts. bid and 40° cts. asked for 8th mo. Car lots on the 25th inst., the American delegate spoke in op- 
were in limited request at a decline. Sales of 1 car position to the principle of quarantine, stating that bet- 
No. 2 mixed, at 40 cts. ; No. 3 white quoted at 44 cts.; ter measures had been adopted in America. The 
and 5 cars No. 2 white, at 444 cts. * | French delegate asked for the details of the American 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th system. The English and German delegates support 
month 23rd, 1885.—Loads of hay, 315; do. straw, 35. America in desiring to abolish quarantine. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.35a|! A telegram from Victoria, British Columbia, says; 
$1.45 per 100 lbs.; mixed, $1.20 a $1.35 do.; straw,|“‘ Much excitement has been caused here and on the 
| mainland by the order from Ottawa raising the price of 
Beef cattle were active and firmer at 4} a 6} cts. railway lands to $6.70 per acre and increasing’ the 
Fat cows were demoralized at 2}. 4} cts. Thin dry | stampage and other duties on timber to an extent that 
cows were dull at $10 a $15. Milch cows were dull will destroy the lumber trade of the Province. 
and lower at $25 a $50. Milch calves were inactive at} The rebel chief Whitecap has been captured near 
4a 6 cts. : | Humboldt, in the Northwest Territory. His capture, 
Sheep were dull. 
















Sheared, $1 per head to 5 cents, with Poundmaker’s surrender, leaves practically noth- 
Wool sheep, 3} a 5§ cts. Spring lambs were unchanged ing of the rebellion. Riel has been taken to Regina 
at 7 a 10 cts. Fall lambs were inactive and lower, 5 a' and turned over to the civil authorities. As Regina is 
6} cts. |the capital of the Territory, it is probable that the 
Hogs were only in moderate demand at 6} a 6} cts, | other prisoners will be taken there. 

ForEiGn.—The British Government intend to save! On the 2Ist inst., the Scott Temperance Act was de- 
$15,000,000 out of the $55,000,000 credit recently voted feated in Kingston, Ont., by 45 votes. The act permits 
to the army and navy account. The Pall Mall Gazette the sale of liquor only upon a physician’s certificate, _ 


regrets that this sum will not be devoted to the further| 
strengthening of the British Navy. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Indian Government proposes, with a loan of, The stage will connect on week days with the 7.09 
$50,000,000, sanctioned by Parliament, to rapidly, and 9.03 A. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Direct 
strengthen the railway system of India, in both a com-. all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be sent 
mercial and military sense. There will be expended to the School by telephone. 


$10,500,000 in constructing a railway west of the In- 





























dus ; $10,000,000 will be laid out in building another| 
railway on the east side of the Indus, including a ferry | 
across that river; $2,000,000 will be used in the build- 
ing of a bridge; $1,000,000 will be spent in the con-) 
struction of another road on the west side of the Indus| 
and crossing the Pisheen plateau, and $1,500,000 will 
be expended in still another line west of the Indus. 

A Committee of the Chamber of Commerce has for- 
warded to the Government a resolution in favor of di- 
verting emigration to British colonies, especially to 
Australia, where the consumption of British goods ex- 
ceeds £8 per head, instead of to America, where the 
consumption of British goods is only 10s. per head. 

It is estimated that owing to the lack of dock facili- 
ties at Suakim, it would take until 11th month next to 
unload all of the Berber Railway plant now lying in 





in Washington, and was about 37 years of age. 

Heavy rains fell throughout the lower counties of 
Virginia the latter part of last week. The rain was 
greatly needed. It is said that in some sections of the 
State “the drought was so severe that none of the corn 
planted has come up, nor any grass, and that feed was 
so scarce that the cattle were feeding on the bnds of 
trees.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 399, 
which was 15 less than during the previous week and 
44 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 218 were males and 181 females: 
58 died of consumption; 40 of pneumonia; 20 of old 
age; 15 of diphtheria; 13 of croup; 10 of bronchitis, 
and 10 of scariet fever. 

Markets, &c.— U. 8. 44’s, reg. 111}; coupon, 113; 
4’s, 122; 3’s, 104; currency 6’s, 129} a 1364. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly at 114 cts. for 
middling uplands, 

Petroleum was firm at 7§ cts. for 70 Abel test, in bar- 
rels, and 8{ cts. for 110 test, in cases. 

Flour and Meal.— Demand for flour was restricted to 


and prices were weaker to sell. Sales of 125 barrels 





transport off Suakim. The admiralty are, therefore, 
debating the advisability of ordering the transports 
home with the plant in order to save tonnage. 

The French Societe Geographie has received news 
from the Upper Congo that the large Mohammedan 
population inhabiting that region, excited probably by 
stories of El Mahdi’s success, have resolved to assert 
their claims to the centre of Africa. 

The immediate occasion of this extraordinary move- 
ment is said to have been the conduct of one of Henry 
M. Stanley’s ivory expeditions. This expedition and 





A special meeting in the interest of Education of the 
Colored People of the South, will be held by “The 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Philadelphia,” on 
Sixth-day, the 29th inst., at 8 Pp. m., in Twelfth Street 
Meeting-house, with the object of extending the work 
and increasing its value. 

A general attendance of Friends and those interested 
is desired. 











James E. Ruoaps, President F. F. A. 
Richard Wood, Elliston P. Morris, Edward M. 
Wistar, David J. Brown, Committee of Arrangements. 













MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Hickory Grove, 
Cedar Co., Iowa, on Fourth-day, 11th of 2nd mo. 1885, 
JosEPH J. Coppock, of Ohio, to Repecca ELLysox, 
of the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Springville, Linn Co, 
| Towa, on Third-day, 24th of 2nd mo. 1885, Bartow D. 
Coppock to Racnet Hopein, of the former place. 

























Diep, on the 19th of 11th mo. 1884, Jessg, the sonof 
John E. and Tamer D. Hodgin, in the 20th year of his 
age, a member of Springville Monthly Meeting, Lowa. 
, of paralysis, 4th mo. 8th, 1885, in the 71st year 
of her age, MarTHA D. VANLAW, a member of Cheater 
field Monthly and Particular Meeting, in Morgan Co, 
Ohio, widow of the late Thomas E. Vanlaw. As yeart 


















the convoy guarding it were commanded by an agent 
of the International African Association. 
descending the Congo River with its valuable collec- 
tion of ivory to Stanley Pool and Vivi, the expedition 
proceeded under the protection of a powerful Arab 
chief named Tipu Taib eastward to reach Zanzibar. 
The stories of El Mahdi and his expulsion of the 
English from the Soudan, are supposed to have been 
carried to the turbulent Mohammedans by Tipu Taib, 
and it is feared that they may make it very difficult for 


\ ( 4 the International African Association to carry out its]}Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. Trusting in her Se 
the immediate requirements of the home consumers, | projected work of establishing the Free State of Congo.| viour’s love she passed quietly away, to be, as we revet™ 
Three| ently believe, forever with the Lord. 


Tipu Taib’s army is exceedingly strong. 





Instead of 


increased and health declined, this dear Friend ap 
peared increasingly concerned to know her calling and 
election made sure. To those with whom she mingled, 
she seemed to be ripening for the Heavenly Kingdom; 
and an evidence was granted that, through the mercies 
of God in Christ Jesus, she was fitted for admittance 
into the mansions prepared for the righteous in the 
world to come. 

, on the 21st of 4th mo. 1885, Saran ELFR 
aged 54 years, a member of Darby Particular 
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